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For‘ The Friend.” 


The North American Sylva, 


(Concluded from page 250.) 


“ American Cempra Piye. (Pinus flex- 
ilis.) According to Pallas the Cembra Pine 
jis found on the western side of the Uralian 
mountains, and in the northern and alpine 
parts of Siberia it is of frequent occarrence, 
sometimes with other species, at other times | 
forming by itself extensive tracts of forest. A 
dwarf variety exists throughout Kamtskatka. 
The trunk of the ordinary kind is perfecily 
erect, nearly free from branches to the sum- 
mit, and not unfrequently attains the height of 
120 feet, with a diameter of 3 feet near the 
root. The nuts are sent to all parts of Russia 
as dainties, and are greedily sought by various 
wild animals. In Siberia the seeds of the 
Cembra are sometimes produced in immense 
quantities, at which time they form, according 
to Gmelin, about the sole winter food of the 
peasantry. From the very resinous immature 
cones is obtained a very fragrant and celebra- 
ted oil, known under the name of Carpathian 
Balsam.” 

“Grieantic Ping. (Pinus Lambertiana.) 
This majestic pine, according to Mr. Douglas 
its discoverer, covers large districts about 100 
miles from the borders of the Pacific, in lati- 
tude 43° north, and continues to the south as 
far as 40°. He first met with it towards the 
sources of the Wahlamet (called also Multno- 
mah.) It grew sparingly upon low hills, and 
was scattered over an undulating country east 
of a range of mountains which terminate at 
Cape Oxford, in a soil of pure sand, apparent- 
ly incapable of supporting any vegetation, but 
here it attained its magnitude, and perfected 
abundance of seed. ‘The trees did not form 
dense forests, in the manner of the other pines 
of the north-west coast, but were seen scatter- 
ed singly over the plains in the manner of 
some Californian species. 

“ This stately species attains to a height of 
150 to 200 feet, and varies in circumference 
from 20 to 60 feet. A specimen overturned 
by the winds was in length 215 feet, its cir- 


cumference at 3 feet from the ground was 57 
feet 9 inches, and at 134 feet from the ground, 


17 feet 5 inches. The trunk presents an 
erect shaft, devoid of brayches of from 10€ to 
1470 feet elevation covered with a very smooth 
light brown bark. . . . The cones hang 
pendulous from the ends of the branches, and 
are two years in acquiring their full growth, 
they are at first erect, and do not droop until 
the second year ; when ripe they are about 11 
inches in circumference at the thickest part, 
and vary from 12 to 16 inches in length !” 

“ The whole tree produces an abundance of 
pare amber coloured resin, which, when it 
exudes from trees which are partly burnt, by 
some chemical change, loses it usual flavour 
and acquires a sweet taste, in which state it is 
used by the natives as sugar to flavour their 
food. The seeds, (like those of the Cembra 
in Siberia,) are eaten roasted, or pounded into 
coarse cakes for winter food.” 

“ Dovetas’s Spruce Fir. (Abies Doug- 
lasii.) This plant, in the dense forests of the 
north-west coast of America, constitutes one of 
the largest trees known in either hemisphere. 
It forms a pyramid of deep verdure, which in 
all its dimensions may almost vie with the 
loftiest pyfamids-of art. Its vast c.ms spread 
out in wide circles often nearly from the 
ground; at other times they issue from the 
summit of a tall colossal shaft. In general 
the conic outline is regularly preserved, and 
stage upon stage, the branches decreasing in 


length, finish by a pre-eminent tuft at a height | 


which astonishes the beholder. It was one 
of these trees, in all probability, which Lewis | 


and Clarke found near the shores of the Pa- | 


cific to measure near upon 300 feet. 
trunk measures from 6 to 15 feet in diameter. 
Of the prostrate stump lying at Fort George, 
near the mouth of the Oregon, noticed by 
Douglas, 150 feet still remained, without any 
branches, and it gave a circumference of 48 
feet at 3 feet from the ground. Its ordinary 
height is 150 to 200 feet. The bark of the 
young trees, like that of the Balm of Gilead 
Fir, has its receptacles filled with a clear yel- 
low and aromatic resin, the older bark is rug- 
ged, deeply furrowed, and from 9 to 15 inches 
in thickness. The leaves strongly resemble 
those of the Balm of Gilead or Balsam 
Fir.” 

“Western Larcn Tree. (Lariz occi- 
dentalis.) The European Larch (Larix Eu- 
ropea), thrives well in the northern parts of 
the Union, particularly round Boston, and is 
at once extremely useful and ornamental. In 
suitable situations the timber arrives at perfec- 
tion in 40 years, or in about half the time as 
that of the Scotch Pine, and it is found to grow 
best in poor sandy and rocky soils where 
scarcely any thing else will survive. When 


130 feet. Its durability, exposed either to the 
action of the air or water, is without any par- 
allel. The wood is also of a beautiful yellow- 
ish-white colour, sometimes inclining to brown, 
very hard, capable of receiving a degree of 
polish equal to any wood yet known, and 
much superior in this respect to that of the 
finest mahogany. The log cottages constructed 
of the squared trunks of larch, in the valleys 
and other parts of Switzerland, last for centu- 
ries without alteration; it is also used for 
shingles to cover the roofs of the houses and 

for vine props. For the latter purpose it is 

found the most durable of all kinds of wood ; 

the vine props made of it are never taken up, 

they remain fixed for an indefinite succession 

of years, and see crop after crop of the vines 

spring up, bear their fruit and perish at their 

feet, without showing any symptoms of decay. 

In most cases, the proprietors of the vineyards 

are perfectly ignorant of the epoch when these 

props were first placed there; they received 

them in their present state from their fathers, 

and in the same state they will transmit them 

to their sons. Props made of the Silver Fir, 

and used for the same purpose, would not last 

more than iO years. The wood of the Larch, 

according to Hartig, weighs 68 Ib. 13 oz. per 
cubic foot, when green, and 36 |b. 6 oz. when 

dry, and it is said to last four times longer than 

that of any other tree of the family. 

** Venice Turpentine is one of its products, 
for which the trunk is tapped ; and a full grown 
larch will yield annually 7 or 8 pounds for 40 
or 50 years in succession. 

“The bark is also used for tanning, and 


The | considered equal to that of the birch, which is 


used for that purpose in Russia and Sweden. 

“‘ The fine grain of the larch wood, as well 
as its durability and stability have long recom- 
mended it to painters for their palettes, and 
for painting panels ; and according to Pliny it 
was employed for this purpose by the ancients ; 
and Evelyn remarks, that several of the paint- 
ings of Raphael are on larch wood.” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
Alum Works. 


The manufacture of alum, which consists in 
the refining of a rough mineral substance, 
was begun in England, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Sir Thomas Chaloner, who es- 
tablished works for the purpose near Whitby. 
At this place the manufacture is still carried 
on, as may be observed by persons voyaging 
along the coast of Yorkshire. Whitby is situ- 
ated on beds of aluminous schist, which extend 
over a district thirty miles in length, and ter- 
minate on the coast in cliffs rising in some 
places to a height of 750 feet. This schist, 
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commonly known as alum slate, is partly’ 


bituminous, and contains seattered particles of 
iron pyrites, It is of a bluish-gray colour, 
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arranged, the more economically can the 
manulacture be conducted. 
The different liquors obtained from the ma- 








‘analysis of alum, with the view of effecting 
improvements in its manufacture ; the general 
| production has not only been benefited by these 


resembling hardened clay in appearance, and|ceration are classed as strong, seconds, and | analyses, but the facility of adulteration dimin- 


decomposes, coming off in flakes or layers on | 


thirds. To facilitate the subsidence of the 


\ished. The best alum is said to be made in 


exposure 10 the almosphere : the most valua- | sulphate of lime and iron, and the earth held | ltaly ; that manufactured in France and Eng- 


ble lies near the surface. Among this schist 
there are large portions which, when laid ina 


heap, and sprinkled with sea-water, take fire | 


spontaneously, and burn until all the combus. 
tible material is exhausted. Some of the 
schists combine all the elements of alum, from 
which the refuse has simply to be separated ; 
others contain clay and sulphur only, and afier 
being converted into sulphate of alumina, re- 
nire the addition of an alkali to form alum. 
schists which are too hard to decompose 
naturally, are reduced to the proper state by 
the aid of fire. In whatever way the process 
may be carried on, the result ought to be the 
same ; the combination in certain definite pro- 
portions of sulphuric acid, alumina, potash, 
and water—the constituents of alum. 

At Whitby, after the aluminous material is 
excavated, it is removed to the calcining ground 
in barrows, or by trucks running on tramways. 
Here a quantity of fagots and dry furze is 
disposed so as to form a bed about two feet 
thick, and four or five yards square: on this 
the schist, or “ mine,” as it is technically call- 
ed, is piled to the height of four feet, when the 
underlying wood is set on fire. After this, 
more and more of the fagots and mine is add- 
ed, untila heap 100 feet high and 200 in 
length and width is formed, containing 100,000 
cubic yards. One hundred and thirty tons of 
the calcined material are required to produce 
one ton of alum. ‘To prevent as much as pos- 
sible the waste of sulphuric acid from so enor- 
mous an ignited mass, the crevices are stop- 
ped with small fragments of the refuse clay 
moistened. This at the same time excludes 
the air, binds the heap toyether, and keeps it 
from falling in. The calcination of a large 
mass at once, as is the practice at Whitby, is 
said to cause a prodigious loss of su!phuric 
acid, At the alum works near Glasgow, the 
more economical method of low heaps widely 
spread is adopted. 

During the process of calcination the heap 
diminishes to one half its original size, and be- 
comes at last poruus and open to the air 
throughout: its decomposition is facilitated by 
an occasional sprinkling with water. It is 
usual to have a number of heaps burning in 
succession, in order that every part of the 
works may go on uninterruptedly throughout 
the year. When a heap has become quite 
cold, it is ready for lixiviation: the calcined 
lumps are thrown into pits and macerated in 
water from eight to ten hours; the water be- 
comes impregnated with sulphate of alumine ; 
and under the name of “alum liquor,” is 
drawn off into cisterns placed at a lower level, 
upon a fresh supply of roasted mine, until it 
acquires a certain specific gravity. More wa- 
ter is poured over the lumps left behind in the 
pits, and the whole of the material is washed 
and soaked again and again until the whole of 
the alum isextracted. ‘To facilitate this ope- 
ration, the cisterns are generally constructed 
on the side of a hill, and the betier these are 

























attained. 


each pan. 


cake lines the whole interior of the cask. 





in suspension, the solution is sometimes boiled ; 
a process by which the sulphuric acid is made 
to combine the more readily with its affinities. 
When, to avoid expense, this preliminary boil- 
pure, and of inferior quality. Afier cooling, 
the liquor is transferred to lead pans, in which 
itis kept boiling for twenty-four hours; the 
loss in eWaporation being supplied by pumping 
in additional quantities of ** mother water,” 
until the required degree of concentration is 
About four hundred. weight of alum 
is said to be the daily quantity obtained from 


where the 


From the settler the liquor passes into 


ing four days, are washed and drained, and, 


as described by Dr. Ure, “ The washed alum 
is put into a lead pan, with just enough of 


water to dissolve it at a boiling heat; fire is 


applied, and the solution is promoted by stir- 


ring. Whenever it is dissolved in a saturated 
state, it is run off into the crystallizing vessels, 
which are called rocking casks. These casks 
are about five feet high, three feet wide in the 
middle, and somewhat narrower at the ends ; 


The liquor in the pans is run off 
every morning into the “ settler,” 
alkali, sometimes a lye made from kelp, is 
added. Twenty-two tons of muriate of potash 
vo to the formation of one hundred tons of 
alum. 
coolers to crystallize ; the crystals, after stand- 


‘land is not unfrequently impregnated with sul- 
|phate of iron, Among the improvements to 
| be effected in the process, a means of prevent- 


|ing the present waste of sulphuric acid is 


ing is omitted, the alum produced will be im-| greatly to be desired. 


The uses of alum are manifold and import- 
ant; incorporated with paper, it presents a hard, 
smooth surface, fit for writing upon ; furriers 
employ it in the preservation of the hairy cov- 
ering of skins; it retards putrefaction in animal 
substances ; and hardens the tallow used for 
candles. lis astringent properties are valua- 
ble in medicine, and its caustic properties, as 
calcined alum, in surgery. But it is in dyeing 
that the use of alum is most important and 
most widely diffused. It is rare that colouring 
matters present any affinity for the substances 
to be dyed ; most of them would disappear with 
the first washing, were there no medium by 
which they could be fixed. The substance 
employed for this purpose is called a mordant 
or biter-in; and in this respect alum holds a 
preéminent rank, ‘This mineral is also made 
subservient to other less praiseworthy pur- 
poses : bakers use it to give a good colour to 
bad flour, and to swell a comparatively small 
lump of dough into a large loaf; iced ginger- 
beer and lemonade offered for sale at railway 
stations and other places, if narrowly inspect- 
ed, will be found imbedded in lumps of alum, 


they are made of very strong staves, nicely | which pass very well for ice. 


fitted to each other, and held together by 
strong iron hoops, which are driven on pro 
tempore, so that they may be easily knocked 
off again, in order to take the staves asunder. 
The concentrated solution during its slow cool- 





From the Literary World. 
The Dead Sea, 


We extract from Lieut. Lynch’s forthcom- 


ing in these close vessels forms large regular | ing Narrative of the United States Exploring 


crystals, which hang down from the top, and 


Expedition, the following account of the first 


project from the sides, while a thick layer or| view which the party had of the Dead Sea, 


At 


the end of eight or ten days, more or less, 
according to the weather, the hoops and staves 
are removed, when a cask of apparently solid 
alum is exposed to view. The workman now 
pierces this mass with a pickaxe at the side 
near the bottom, and allows the mother water 
of the interior to run off on the sloping stone 
floor into a proper cistern, whence it is taken 
and added to another quantity of washed pow- 
der, to be crystallized with it. The alum is 


next broken into lumps, exposed in a proper 


place to dry, and is then put into the finished 
bing for the market.” 

Alum crystallizes in octahedrons—a form 
which may be represented by two four-sided 
pyramids joined base to base. Besides the 
manufactories already enumerated, there are 
others in Belgium, Bohemia, Sweden, and 
France. 


state, on stones or in Certain mineral waters 
lt is met with near Naples, where the argil!a- 
ceous soil is abundantly penetrated by sulphu- 
ric acid; and in Yorkshire there are alum 
springs. The most famous chemists have from 


time to time directed their attention to the 


In various parts of the world, it is 
sometimes found existing naturally in a pure 


“A fresh northwest wind was blowing as 
we rounded the point. We endeavoured to 
steer a little tothe north of west, to make a 
true west course, and threw the patent log 
overboard to measure the distance; but the 
wind rose so rapidly that the boats could not 
keep head to wind, and we were obliged to haul 
the log in, The sea continued to rise with in- 
creasing wind, which gradually freshened to a 
gale, and presented an agitated surface of foam- 
ing brine; the spray, evaporating as it fell, 
left incrustations of salt upon our clothes, our 
hands, and faces; and while it conveyed a 
prickly sensation wherever it touched the skin, 
was, above all, exceedingly painful to the eyes, 
The boats, heavily laden, struggled sluggishly 
at first; but when the wind freshened in its 
fierceness, from the density of the water, it 
seemed as if their bows were encountering the 
sledye-hammners of the Titans, instead of the 
opposing waves of an angry sea. 

“ At 3.50, passed a piece of drift-wood and 
soon after saw three swallows and a gull, At 
4.55, the wind™lew so fiercely that the boats 
could make no headway ; not even the Fanny 
Skinner, which was nearer to the weather 
shore, and we drified rapidly to leeward : threw 
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over some of the fresh water, to lighten the 
Fanny Mason, which laboured very much, and 
1 begun to fear that both boats would founder. 

* At 5.40, finding that we were losing every 
moment, and that, with the lapse of each suc- 
ceeding one, the danger increased, kept away 
for the northern shore, in the hope of being 
yet able to reach it ; our arms, our clothes and 
skins coated with a greasy salt ; and our eyes, 
lips, and nostrils, smarting excessively. How 
different was the scene before the submerging 
of the plain, which was ‘even as the garden 
of the Lord !’ 

“At times it seemed as if the Dread Al- 
mighty frowned upon our efforts to navigate 
a sea, the creation of his wrath. There is » 
tradition among the Arabs that no one can 
venture upon this sea and live, Repeatedly 
the fates of Costigan and Molyneaux had been 
cited to deter us. ‘The first one spent a few 
days, the last about twenty hours, and return- 
ed to the place from whence he had embarked, 
without landing upon its shores. One was 
found dying upon the shore ; the other expired 
in November last, immediately after his return, 
of fever contracted upon its waters. 

* But, although the sea had assumed a 
threatening aspect, and the fretted mountains, 
sharp and incinerated, loomed terrific on either 
side, and salt and ashes mingled with its sands, 
and fetid sulphurous springs trickled down its 
ravines, we did not despair: awe-struck, but 
not terrified ; fearing the worst, yet hoping for 
the best, we prepared to spend a dreary night 
upon the drearicst waste we had ever seen. 

“ At 5.55, the wind instantaneously abated, 
and with it the sea as rapidly fell ; the water, 
from its ponderous quality, settling as soon as 
the agitating cause had ceased to act. Within 
twenty minutes from the time we bore away 
from a sea which threatened to engulf us, we 
were pulling away, at a rapid rate, over a pla- 
cid sheet of water, that scarcely rippled be- 
neath us; and a rain-cloud, which had envel- 
oped the sterile mountains of the Arabian 
shure, lified up, and left their rugyed outlines 
basking in the light of the setting sun. At 
6.10, a flock of gulls flew over, wh:le we were 
passing a small island of mud, a pistol shot 
distant from the northern shore, and half a 
mile west of the river’s mouth. At 6.20, a 
light wind sprung up from S. E., and huge| 
clouds drified over, their western edges gorge- 
ous with light, while the great masses were 
dark and threatening. The sun went down, 
leaving beautiful islands of rose-coloured clouds 
over the coast of Judea; but above the yet 
more sterile mountains of Moab, all was 
gloomy and obscure. 

“The northern shore is an extensive mud- 
flat, with a sandy plain beyond, and is the very 


259 


tain to the sea, The eastern coast isa rugged) Love of Titles.—As every individual is said 
line of mountains, bare of all vegetation,—a|to have some particular weakness, so among 
continuation of the Hauran range, coming |a people may be discovered a prevailing weak- 
from the north, and extending south beyond ness,—so much so, indeed, as to be considered 








the scope of vision, throwing out three marked | almost national. 


and seemingly equidistant promontories from 
its south-eastern extremity. 


The American people have, however, been 
so misrepresented by those who hmve had an 


“At 6.25, passed a gravelly point, with| opportunity of witnessing our peculiar charac- 


many large stones upon it. 


It is a peninsula, | teristics, and of judging us not by a standard 


connected with the main by a low, narrow |of excellence they may have formed in their 


isthmus. 


When the latter is overflowed, the| minds, but by an unbiassed judgment, that it 


peninsula must present the appearance of an|is difficult now to ascertain, if we take the 
island, and is doubtless the one to which Ste-/ opinion of others, whether we have any dis- 


phens, Warburton, and Dr, Wilson allude. 

“ We were, for some time, apprebensive of 
missing the place of rendezvous; for the Sheikh 
of Huteim, never having been afloat before, 
and scarce recovered from his fright during the 
gule, was bewildered in his mind, and perfectly 
useless as a guide. ‘The moon had not risen, 
and in the starlight, obscured by the shadow 
of the mountains, we pulled along the shore in 
some anxiety. At one moment we saw the 
gleam of a fire upon the beach, to the south- 
ward ; and, firing a gun, made for it with all 
expedition. Ina short time it disappeared ; 
and, while resting on the oars, waiting for 
some signal to direet us, there were the flashes 
and reports of guns and sounds of voices upon 
the cliffs, followed by other flashes and reports 
far back upon the shore which we had passed. 
Divided between apprehensions of an attack 
upon our friends, and a stratagem for our- 
selves, we were uncertain where toland. De- 
termined, however, to ascertain, we closed in 
with the shore, and pulled along the beach, 
sounding as we proceeded, 

“A lutle before 8 Pp. M., we came up with 
our friends, who had stopped at Ain el Feshka, 
fountain of the stride, 

“ ‘The shouts and signals we had heard had 
been from the scouts and caravan, which had 
been separated from each other, making mu- 
tual signs of recognition; they had likewise 
responded to ours, which, coming from two 
points some distance apart, for a time discon- 
certed us. It was a wild scene upon an un- 
known and desolate coast ; the mysterious sea, 
the shadowy mountains, the human voices 
among the cliffs, the vivid flashes and the loud 
reports reverberating along the shore. 

** Unable to land near the fountain, we were 
compelled to haul the boats up on the beach, 
about a mile below ; and, placing some Arabs 
to guard them, took the men to the camp, 
pitched in a cane-brake, beside a brackish 
spring, where, from necessity, we made a fru- 
gal supper, and then, wet and weary, threw 
ourselves upon a bed of dust, beside a feetid 
marsh ;—the dark, fretted mountains behind, 
—the sea, like a huge cauldron, before us,— 


type of desolation; branches and trunks ofits surface shrouded in a lead-coloured mist.” 


trees lay scattered in every direction; some 
charred and blackened as by fire ; others white 





True and Soothing.—There is religion in 


with an incrustation of salt. ‘These were col-|every thing around us,—there is a calm and 


lected at high water mark, designating the line | 
which the water had reached prior to our are | 
rival. On the deep sands of this shore was) 
laid the scene of the combat between the knight | 
of the leopard and Ilderim the Saracen. 


holy religion, not only in the animate, but in 
the inanimate, unbreathing things of nature, 
and we would be wise to consider it. Itis a 
meek and blessed influence, stealing as it were 


The | upon the heart. [t has not errors, it rouses not 


north-western shore is an unmixed bed of gra-| the passions, and is untrammeled by the errors 
vel, coming in a gradual slope from the moun-|of men. 


linguishing marks or not, or whether we are 
not made up of such heterogenous materials 
that it is impossible to analyze us. However, 
we believe, that all travellers agree (and there. 
fore the matter is beyond all possibility of 
doubt,) in attributing to us one weakness—an 
itching for titles, and there certainly is some 
force in the remark, that “ His Excellency,” 
and “the Honourable,” are not strictly con- 
sistent with republican simplicity. 

This is undoubtedly a little of the leaven 
still remaining in our natures, which has come 
down to us from our great grandfathers, for 
we have lately stumbled upon a paragraph, 
which proves that they were not insensible to 
the euphony of these titles. In 1789, we see 
that a committee of the Senate of the United 
States reported that it was expedient the Presi- 
dent should be styled “ His Highness, the Pre- 
sident of the United States and Protector of 
their Liberties.” 

But the House rebuked the attempt, and 
with a republican spirit frowned it down— 
they determined that “it was not proper to 
annex any style or title to the respective styles 
und titles of the Office expressed in the Consti- 
tution.” 

It is therefore in bad taste to style the Pre- 
sident “ His Excellency,” because if he is en- 
litled to any distinguishing designation, it 
should not be the same which is applied to the 
Governor of a State, though to him it is equally 
inapplicable. Mr. Jefferson was so much op- 
posed to this affectation, that he never wrote 
the word “ Esquire”—and the simplicity of 
the Quaker address, plain “ Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” was to him most acceptable.—D. News, 

=p 

Harshness and Charity —We ofien accom- 
pany our alms with such harshness towards 
the unfortunate object in holding out the hand 
of succour—we shew them a countenance so 
harsh and stern—that a simple refusal would 
be less heart-rending to them than charity 
which is so withering and savage; for pity 
which seems to sympathize with the sorrows 
of the unfortunate, consoles them almost as 
much as the liberality which is their suc- 
cour. 





Daughters.—When a young woman be- 
haves to her parents in a manner particularly 
tender and respectful, | mean from principle 
as well as nature, there is nothing good and 
gentle that may not be expected from her, in 
whatever condition she is placed. Of this I 
am so thoroughly persuaded, that were I to ad- 
vise any friend of mine as to his choice of a 
wife, | know not whether my first counsel 
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would not be, “ look out for one distinguished 
by her attention and sweetness to her parents.” 
The fund of worth and affection indicated by 
such behaviour, joined to the habits of duty 
and consideration thereby contracted, being 
transferred to the married state, will not fail 
to render her a mild and obliging companion. 


——_ 











first convinced. 1 was a young lass at that 
time, and lived in Dorsetshire, when George 
Fox came to that county ; and he having ap- 
pointed a meeting to which the people gener- 
ally flocked, | went among the rest; and on 
my going along the road, this query arose in 
my mind: *‘ What is that I feel which con- 
demneth me when I do evil, and justifieth me 
when | do well? What isit?’ In this state I 
went to the meeting. It was a large gather- 
ing, and George Fox rose up with these words : 
‘Who art thou that queriest in thy mind, what 
is it which I feel, which condemneth me when 
I do evil, and justifieth me when | do well? I 
will tell thee what it is. Lo! He that formeth 
the mountains and createth the wind, and de- 
clareth unto man what are his thoughts ; that 
maketh the morning darkness, and treadeth 
upon the high places of the earth; the Lord, 
the God of Hosts is his name, It is He by 
his Spirit that condemneth thee for evil, and 
justifieth thee when thou dost well. Keep un- 
der its dictates, and it will be thy preserver to 
the end.’” After narrating this, the aged 
Friend was enabled to add, “ Jt was the truth, 
the very truth, and | have never departed from 
7 

On the 30th day of the Eighth month, 1650, 
George Fox was committed to the House of 
Correction in Derby, for his faithfulness to 
apprehended duty. Whilst he was in confine- 
ment, a trooper being in the Parish steeple- 
house listening to the priest, heard a voice 
within him saying, “ Dost thou not know that 
my servant is in prison? Go to him for di- 
rection.” He went to see George, who spake 
to his condition, so that his spiritual under- 
standing was opened, and he made sensible of 
the Lord’s mercy. The substance of the ser- 
mon was, “ That which shows thee thy sins, 
and troubles thee for them, will show thee his 
salvation. For he that shows a man his sin, 
is the same that takes it away.” 

William Savery was an active, energetic 
labourer in whatever his Master called him to. 
He said, “In the Lord’s house there is no 
room for the slothful ;” and his actions mani- 
fested that he believed in the truth of this as- 
sertion. 

He was in person about 5 feet 9 or 10 
inches in height, was of a firm make, and for 
one inclining to corpulency, had a good figure. 
His features were comely, and although his 
complexion was not fair, it was good and 
healthy. The expression of his face was usu- 
ally placid, and when he was sitting in silence, 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 255.) 


Whilst William Savery was abundant in his 
acknowledgment of the benefit of the outward 
coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, and his suf- 
ferings and death upon Calvary, he was no 
less full in his testimony to the universality of 
the manifestations of the Lord’s Light and 
Grace, and good Spirit in the hearts of all 
men with the offers of salvation. His Christi- 
anity was that of Fox, Barclay, and Penington. 
It embraced the one great sacrifice for all, and 
the benefit of that sacrifice offered for the ac- 
ceptance of all by the Holy Spirit, through 
obedience to its requirings. He believed, and 
his heart was often warmed with grateful emo- 
tions in the belief, ‘that the grace of God 
which briogeth salvation, hath appeared unto 
all men.” In one of the meetings he attended 
in London, he spoke thus : 

“* Light is come into the world; but men 
love darkness better than light, because their 
deeds are evil.” They are not willing to bring 
their deeds to this glorious touchstone,—this 
test, that would try all manner of actions,— 
Christ in you, the hope of everlasting glory, 
in which the primitive believers were settled, 
and found rest. Here, from the beginning, 
the church of Christ was built ; upon this Holy 
of holies, and everlasting Word of Christ and 
of God; speaking, directing, teaching, and 
leading them wheresoever they should go. If 
men had abode under this, it would have 
taught them all the same thing. It would 
have preserved those that have called them- 
selves Christians, as well as all others, in har- 
mony and unity. It could have made neither 
rents, nor divisions. It would not have told 
thee one thing, and me another, But this is 
the language it would have proclaimed in thy 
heart, and mine, ‘ the work of righteousness is 
peace, and the effect thereof, quietness, and 
assurance forever.’ Is not this written upon 
every man’s conscience? I am persuaded it 
is. 1! have heard the wild inhabitants of Ame- 
rica declare this was truth. They found in- 
scribed on their hearts, according to their own 
expressions, ‘ by the finger of God’s Spirit,— |* ¢ " ‘ Bier 
that the work of righteousness is peace ;—and | in meeting, or the social circle, it was dignified 
the way to be happy in this present life, and|and sedate. But when in conversation, his 
to be eternally happy in the world to come, is | countenance would ofien suddenly brighten up, 
to obey his voice,—to do those things which, | 20d a smile the most benignant and attractive 
by his law written in them he had made known | would play over it. 
to them they ought to do.’ This Divine prin-| He was diligent in his worldly business,— 
ciple | desire more people to come to,—but | liberal in administering to the wants of the 
men have been too long bewildered in following | needy as far as was in his power,—and faith- 
one another in darkness and confusion.” ful in the performance of his various religious 

This doctrine, as ‘* Christ within the hope of | duties. In 1802 and 1803, in both which 
glory,” was abundantly preached by our early | years Philadelphia had slight visitations of 
Friends. How it was held and enforced by | pestilential fever, he devoted himself to visiting 
George Fox, we have set forth in the following | the sick and afflicted, and being deeply affect. 
narrative, given by an ancient woman. ed with their sufferings, he was enabled to 


“Now, Friends, I will tell you how I was 

































































sympathize with them, and minister to them 
at seasons comfort and consolation. 

Whilst his bodily health was declining, he 
did not complain, but continued attending to 
his outward business, with quiet cheerfulness. 
He found himself constrained to declare in 
some of the last public meetings he attended, 
that his time on earth would not be long, but 
signified in an animating view of a blessed im- 
mortality, that it mattered not how short it 
might be, if heavenly rest was attained. 

When unable to attend meetings, he at one 
time appeared anxious to get there, that he 
might have the opportunity once more to warn 
the aged who had got into the earth, and the 
youth who had got into the air, 

The Saviour whom he loved, was with him 
to the close, leading him in a low, humble 
path, wherein all earthly dependence was 
shaken. His labours in the ministry,—the fa- 
voured seasons he had witnessed,—the services 
his Master had enabled him to perform in the 
church,—were not now his stay and support. 
“T thought,” he said, “ 1 was once strong for 
the work, but now I[ am a child, brought back 
to my horn book, and have nothing to trust to 
but the mercy of God through Christ my Sa- 
viour.” Thus leaning on the Christian’s un- 
failing support, he drew nearer and nearer his 
close, and in the fresh feeling of inward com- 
fort, he exclaimed, “ Glory to God!” A short 
time after thus expressing himself, he quietly 
passed away, leaving to survivors a bright ex- 
ample of dedication and humility. His death 
took place on the 19th of Sixth month, 1804. 

In the year 1727, a lad in the 20th year of 
his age who resided at New Milford, in Con- 
necticut, was passing under much inward 
trouble for his sins. He had teen divinely 
favoured in early youth, but not giving heed 
to the Light of the Lord Jesus inwardly mani- 
fested to preserve from sin, he became fond of 
vain company and earthly delights, and gave 
way thereto, until he lost his good estate. He 
was often reproved for his sins, and became 
so distressed because of his condition, that he 
fell into despair, and wished that he might die. 
All this time he did not forsake his evil habits, 
and concluded it was too late to return, that 
he might repent and live. One day he con- 
cluded, that he should be a disgrace to his re- 
lations if he remained at home, and so deter- 
mined to leave his native land, and go where 
he should not be known. ‘That very day,—a 
day of the deepest affliction and distress he had 
ever known,—he heard, as he followed his 
plough, a still, small voice, saying in his soul, 
“ The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
from all sin.” Not willing to receive the con- 
solatory declaration, he replied, “It is too 
late; there has been a day wherein I might 
have been cleansed; but, alas! I have let it 
pass over my head forever.” In the course 
of some minutes afier, as he was musing whi- 
ther he should flee, the same words passed 
through his mind, and took greater hold of his 
thoughts than at first. Still, after a time, 
deeming himself lost, he once more returned 
to his meditation on the place he should go to, 
and his anguish increasing he stopped plough- 
ing. Now, with great power and authority, 
the language was a third time uttered, “ The 
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from all sin.” 


his heart. 


lood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
A change took place in his 
feelings, faith awakened in his heart,—and he 
thought, “If all sin, why not mine ?” 
emotions stirred within him ; he saw there was 
still mercy for him, and penitent and tendered, 
a stream of thanksgiving and praise arose in 
Now, through Divine mercy, trust- 
ing in the Holy Spirit, and bowing to the 
cross of Christ, he was enabled to press after 
holiness along the narrow path of self-denial. 


(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 


HUMAN INFLUENCE. “ 
BY MARIE ROSEAU. 


Oh! deem not thou canst lightly err, 
And none must bear its weight but thee: 
There’s none on earth who stand alone, 
None so devoid of apmpathy, 
But that each fault will wing a dart 
To pierce some gentle feeling heart. 


Oh! say not that no sin of thine 

Will cause another, weaker one, 
To fall or stumble by the way,— 

By following thee his soul undone,— 
Drawn to the very depths of shame: 
Then on whose head shall rest the blame? 


Oh! say not thou art far too weak 
To help some brother poor and frail, 
Whose footsteps falter by the way,— 
Whose burthened strength begins to fail— 
Thy words of hope may soothe his grief, 
Thy hand, though weak, may bring relief, 


Perchance some weary spirit mourns, 

In bitterness of grief e’en now, 
That thas in bonds, by error wrought, 

So strong a soul as thine should bow— 
That thow, of all the world shouldst stray 
From wisdom’s straight and pleasant way. 


Perchance e’en now thy many faults 
Stand in some wand’ring brother's road, 

That but for thee his feet would tread, 
The path of wisdom and of God— 

Who, but for thee, or for thy sin, 

A victor’s glorious crown might win, 


Oh! none there are whose deeds and words 
May not exert an influence wide, 

There is no man who hath not strength 
Some wand’rer from the way to guide : 

No voice with tones too weak to bless 

Some hapless brother in distress. 


———_———— 


Selected. 
OUR HOMESTEAD. 


BY PHEBE caret 


Our old brown homestead reared its walls 
From the wayside dust aloof, 

Where the apple boughs could almost cast 
Their fruitage on its roof; 

And the cherry trees so near it grew 
That, when awake I’ve lain 

In the lonesome nights, I’ve beard the limbs 
As they cracked against the pane; 

And those orchard trees—O those orchard trees! 
I've seen my little brothers rocked 

In their tops by the summer breeze. 


The sweet briar under the window sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 

And the damask rose by the gardeu fence, 
Were all the flowers we had. 

I’ve looked at many a flower since then, 
Exotics rich and rare, 

That in other eyes were lovelier, 


Joy ful 
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But not to me so fair; 
For those roses bright—those roses bright— 
I've twined them with my sister’s locks, 

That are lain in the dust from sight. 














oppressive acts of that monarch, and had not 
turned traitors, were the objects of popular 
abhorrence. 

The next year (1690), he was again brought 
before the council on a charge of holding trai- 
torous correspondence with James. He ap- 
pealed to King William in person, and after 
undergoing an examination of two hours, in 
which he avowed his personal attachment to 
the exiled monarch, and in which no shadow 
of guilt was fastened on him, was again per- 
mitted to go at large. In the same year dur. 
ing the panic of an expected invasion of the 
French, he was included in a proclamation for 
urresting numerous suspected persons, and 
was thrown into prison. He was tried at the 
Court of King’s Bench, and honourably ac- 
quitted, as there was nothing proved against 
him, 

William Fuller, a man respecting whom the 
House of Commons afterwards resolved, that 
he was “a notorious impostor, a cheat, and a 
false accuser,” soon after brought an accusa- 
tion against him upon oath ; and to avoid these 
continued persecutions William Penn confined 
himself closely to his house in London, and re- 
mained in close retirement for nearly three years, 
at the endof which time through the interference 
of several noblemen, he had a hearing before 
the king, and was finally acquitted of all the 

The insinuations contained in the foregoing | charges which had been brought against him. 
extract respecting the part which Penn acted | It is, we repeat, incredible that William Penna 
in public life, deserve examination. In one of| could have passed through these severe ordeals 
his chief accusations, Macaulay must be ad-/|in the manner in which he did, had the asper- 
mitted to have dealt unfairly. Happily for} sions of Macaulay been founded in truth ; and 
the reputation of Penn, he was subject in his|we do not fear to pronounce, that if it were 
lifetime, and in the lifetime of his defamers, to| possible now to institute as severe a scrutiny 
many severe proofs of his integrity, and came | into his conduct, the result would be the same. 
triumphantly out of them all. It requires great caution and discrimination in 

The dethronement and exile of James II.,| a historian to make a proper use of that inval- 
rendered the personal friends of that monarch | uable aid to the writing of true history—con- 
objects of general suspicion and dislike, and| temporary evidence. Authentic papers pos- 
exposed Penn among others to a severe scruti-| sessing intrinsic authority, have corrected 
ny into his past conduct. On the day preced-| many an ancient error, and thrown new light 
ing the flight of the king, William Penn was /|on obscure passages, and on the characters of 
called before the Lords of the Council, who| men who had long enjoyed a high reputation. 
were in the interest of the Prince of Orange,| But there is a class of contemporary evi- 
and there examined. He boldly avowed his | dence,—the private journals of the times, that 
attachment to the king, who he said, had al-|are in truth, but the echo of the transitory 
ways been his friend, and his father’s friend,| rumours of the day, entitled to no more 
and that he did ever as much as in him lay,| weight than the hasty paragraphs of a news- 
influence him to his true interest.” Although! paper reporter. ‘The eagerness for novelty, 
nothing appeared against him, he was re-|and the desire to be original may, in the eyes 
quired to give security for his appearance at| of the historian, give to the mere idle gossip- 
the next term. ings of such men as Burnet and Walpole, an 

When he made his appearance on the last authority and importance altogether uade- 
day of the Easter term (1689),—* after wait-| served. And thus it is, that when these mere 
ing a considerable time,” says Clarkson, ‘ not|dictums of prejudiced men are received as 
one person could be produced against him. | authority, and begin to pass into grave works 
Not one person could be found who would/of history for authentic evidence, there is 
either say, that he was a Papist, or Jesuit, or | almost always room for sospicion and a neces- 
who would even try to prove that he had aided | sity for correction. Is it not evident that our 
in any manner the late king in an attempt) author has trusted too much to sources of this 
either to establish Popery or arbitrary power.” | kind, in forming his opinions of the historical 
And he was accordingly discharged, characters whom he has passed in review ? 

It is incredible, if the charges made against} Our historian speaks of the kindness of the 
Penn respecting his participation in the odious | family of Sir James Mackintosh, in allowing 
transaction with the young women at Taun-| him the use of the rare and valuable manu- 
ton, had been as represented by Macaulay, | scripts collected by Sir James for his History 
that it should not have been brought against|of England. That great man had access to 
him, in this hour of triumph of the enemies of | the same sources of information as Macaulay, 
King James, when all who had shared in the] respecting the public and private character of 


We had a well—a deep old well— 
Where the spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops down from the mossy stones 
Were falling constantly ; 

And there never was water half so sweet, 
As that in my little cup, 

Drawn from the curb by the rude old sweep 
Which my father’s hand set up: 

And that deep old well—O that deep old well !— 
I remember yet the plashing sound 

Of the bucket as it fell. 


Our homestead had an ample hearth, 
Where at night we loved to meet ; 
Where my mother’s voice was always kind, 
And her smile was always sweet ; 
And there I’ve sat on my father's knee, 
And watched his thoughtful brow, 
With my childish hand in his raven hair— 
That hair is silver now ! 
But that broad hearth’s light—O that broad hearth’s 
light! 
And my father's look, and my mother’s smile, 
They are in my heart to night, 





For ** The Friend.” 
Macaulay’s History of England, 


(Concluded from page 254.) 
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William Penn, whom he thus describes. How 
full of the calm and philosophical wisdom 
which distinguishes all that Sir James has 
written, is the description! “ That strain J 
heard was of a higher mood.” 

«“ This admirable person,” says he, “ had 
employed his greet abilities in support of civil, 
as well as of religious liberty, and had both 
acted and suffered fur them under Charles II. 
Even if he had not founded the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, as an everlasting memorial 
of his love of freedom, his actions and his 
writings in England would have absolved him 
from the charge of intending to betray the 
rights of his countrymen. But though the 
friend of Algernon Sidney, he had never 
ceased to intercede through his friends at court 
for the persecuted. An absence of two years 
in America, and the occupation of his mind, 
had probably lessened his connexion with 
Enylish politicians, and rendered him less ac- 
quainted with the principles of the govern- 
ment. On the accession of James, he was re- 
ceived by that prince with favour, and hopes 
of indulgence to his suffering brethren were 
éarly held out to him. He was soon admitted 
to terms of apparent intimacy, and was be- 
lieved to possess such influence that two hun- 
dred suppliants were often seen at his gate im- 
ploring his intercession with the king. That 
it really was great, appears from his obtaining 
a promise of pardon for his friend Mr. Locke, 
which that illustrious man declined, because 
he thought that the acceptance would have! 
been a confession of criminality, He appears | 
in 1679, by his influence on James, when in 
Scotland, to have obtained the release of all | 
the Scotch Quakers who were imprisoned ; and 
he obtained the release of many hundred Qua- 
ker prisoners in England, as well as letters 
from Lord Sunderland to the Lord Lieutenants 
in England for favour to his persuasion, seve- 
ral months before the declaration of indul- 
gence. It is no wonder that he should be 
gained over by this power of doing good. 
The very occupations in which he was en-| 
gaged brought daily before his mind the gene- 
ral evils of intolerance, and the sufferings of] 
his own unfortunate brethren. Though well 
stored with useful and ornamental knowledge, 
he was unpractised in the wiles of courts; and 
his education had not trained him to dread the 
violation of principle so much as the infliction 
of suffering. It cannot be doubted that he 
believed the king’s object to be universal 
liberty in religion and nothing further, His 
own sincere piety taught him to consider re- 
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cal morality, a virtue misplaced may produce | 
as much immediate mischief as a vice.”— 
Hist. of Revolution, page 289. 

The history of William Penn’s political life 
and of his influence upon the measures and 
conduct of James, is yet unwritten. Should 
the materials for writing it, ever be collected 
and arranged, they may show that it was an 
example not of misplaced virtue, producing as 
much immediate mischief as vice, but of the 
gentle yet powerful influences of a wise and 
upright mao in moderating the counsels he 
could not change, and in staying calamities 
he could not avert. ‘The world may yet con- 
fess what we do not dowbt is true, that many 
of the good and none of the evil actions of the 
bigoted and misguided James, are to be as- 
eribed to the influence obtained over his mind 
by the plain-spoken and unpensioned Quaker. 








The Troe Communion. 


1689. “ This summer the Lord was exceeding 
good to me, and often appeared to me in an 
abundant manner, in the renewings of his 
everlasting love to my soul. This greatly 
engaged me to walk io humility and fuithful- 
ness before him, in what he was pleased to 
make known to me, visiting me from season 
to season for the renewing of my sirength; 
and if at any time [ had been remiss, speaking 
to me in his still small voice, as a word behind 
me, saying, this is the way, walk in it, if | 
turn to the right hand or to the left, who speak- 
eth peace to his people, that they turn not 
again to folly. He watcheth over me con- 
tinually for good, so that my heart hath been 
ofien broken and tendered in a sense of his 
love, to my exceeding comfort, and the 
strengthening my faith and hope. This is my 
rejoicing, which | cannot but commemorate 
and mention for the encouragement of others, 
to wait upon the Lord in faithfulness, to feel 
his presence near them, When | have been 
walking in the fields, and in my shop and 
business; yea, on the highway, and on my 
bed, as I have retired to the Lord, how hath 
my heart been broken and tendered before 
him in a sense of his love many a time. | 
cannot but recommend silence and retirement, 
whether in meetings or out of meetings, to 
wait upon the Lord and enjoy his presence, as 
the greatest good, and highest attainment we 
are capable of in this life; and which | hope, 
though the everlasting mercy of my God, I 
shall never forget, but prize above my chief 
joy. ‘To have bread in one’s own house, and 


ligious liberty as unspeakably the highest of| water in one’s own cistern, the rejoicing’ in 
human privileges; and he was too just not to} one’s self and not in another, is more to be 
be desirous of bestowing on all other men, | desired than all this world can afford, being the 
that which he most earnestly sought for him-| joy with which the stranger cannot intermed- 
self. He who refused to employ force in the| dle; the white stone and new name, which 
most just defence, felt a singular abhorrence | none knows, save he that hath it.” 
of its exertion to prevent good men from fol-| 1692. “{[ went to the Yearly Meeting at 
lowing the dictates of their conscience. London, in the Third month, where | had not 
** Such seem to have been the motives which| been for above sixteen years, A brave time 
Jed this excellent man to lend himself to the|-we had together, the presence of the Lord be- 
measures of the king. Compassion, friendship, | ing eminently manifested among us, could my 
liberality, and toleration, led him to support a| soul say ; especially at the general meeting at 
system of which the success would have undone} Wheeler street, the most solemn that ever | 
his country, and afforded a remarkable proof| was in. It was as if the glory of Lebanon, 
that in the complicated combinations of politi-| and the excellency of Carmel had been given 








unto it; of which, through the goodness of 
God, | had a share, to my exceeding comfort 
and refreshment, which made me in love with 
Yearly Meetings ever since ; so that | may say 
it was a time of love, many brave friends of the 
ministry being there. Alter which we return- 
ed home in great satisfaction, as with our 
sheaves in our bosoms; blessed be the Lord 
forever.” — Whiting’s Memoirs. 


a 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Riches—Reforms. 


The desire to grow rich suddenly, which 
draws so many into remous enterprises, is a 
prevailing characteristic of our aye and nation. 
When one looks at the woes which so many 
of our race appear to suffer, in the midst of a 
land upon which a beneficent heavenly Parent 
has poured such innumerable blessings, feelings 
of sadness are ofien produced, and the question 
arises, How are these evils to be corrected ? 
‘Thousands suffer for want of some of the com- 
forts of life, but a far greater multitude are 
enduring more or less anxiety from being un- 
able to gratify imaginary wants. To learn to 
be content with such comforts as can be attain- 
ed in connection with that Christian quietude 
of mind which is “ the foretaste of heaven,” 
is the summit of sublunary happiness. It 
would indeed be a happy thing if the poorest 
of our fellow-creatures could be placed in a 
condition to provide for themselves and fami- 
lies, without such bodily fatigue and mental 
solicitude as many of them now suffer. 

It would be very desirable that young per- 
sons, in the middle rank, in regard to this 
world’s goods, could start in a comfortable 
business, without such difficulties, —such pecu- 
niary risk,—such mental torture,—as very 
many of them now undergo; and it is also 
desirable that those who have been successful 
in the chase for wealth,h—who are yearly 
amassing thousands beyond the wants of ra- 
tional beings, should regard themselves as 
only holding their riches in trust for the good 
of their fellow-beings. 

Different schemes have been devised to me- 
liorate the condition of our race, to raise the 
degraded, and bring down the lofty from their 
seats ; but it is certain, that they must all prove 
ineffectual, until the kingdom of the Prince of 
Peace becomes more generally established in 
the hearts of men. Our fellow-beings who 
are engaged in moral or political reforms, are 
asking us from every quarter to come to their 
assistance. They tell us that certain objects 
which are dear to our hearts,—objects of our 
solicitude, or it may be, of our prayers, would 
be immediately accomplished if mankind would 
but embrace their measures; and upon our 
refusal to co-operate actively with them, we 
are looked. upon as inconsistent, perhaps even 
denounced as hypocritical. Alas! these are 
our fellow-creatures, their eyes have been 
opened to behold the miseries which afflict 
mankind, their hearts have been touched. —it 
may be, in some instances, divinely touched,— 
to feel for the multiplied woes of humanity, 
but the remedy, the only infallible remedy to 
bring peace and happiness to the distressed 
and oppressed, seems hidden from their mental 
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vision. To some extent [| sympathize with 

them. With those among them who are 
sincere, | could rejoice in a successful termina- 
tion of their labours of love. What may be the 
result of these extended works of intellect and 
zeal must be left for time to discover. Although 
the unobtrusive quietude which the devoted fol- 


have been sufficiently broken to see beyond | mometer 27 and 32 only at sunrise, and 42 
them, an upper stratum of fair weather clouds and 55 at p.m. Wind westerly. 

has been apparent, moving from the S. W.| ° There was some rain on the morning of the 
This appearance is not uncommon, and is a\ 18th, with aS. wind. P.M. wind veered to 
frequent cause of electrical phenomena; com-|the W., with snow, increasing towards evening 
ing from opposite points of the heavens, these | to a severe storm ; thermometer 45 at sunrise, 
clouds are olten of very different temperature, | but fell to 36 at 2 Pp. m 








lowers of the Lamb among us are now called 
to observe, may not appear likely soon to bring 
about any thing of consequence, in advancing 
the Redeemer’s kingdom throughout the earth, 
we must wait in patience. It was the admo- 


nition of our blessed Lord when speaking to 
his immediate disciples, of a time when great 


events should take place in the world, “ lo 
your patience possess ye your souls:” patientty 
to await the command to go forward, seems to 
be most impressively the duty of the disciples 
at this day. Never was there a time when 
« Lo! here is Christ,” or “ Lo! he is there,” 
was so frequently sounded from every quar- 
ter, or sounded with greater assurance. ‘The 
Christian world is full of good works, (if gli- 
tering displays of charity du not deceive,) and 
it is to be feared that too many are relying 


upon sume idea of merit from those deeds as 


their passport to heaven. 
—n. 
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From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 


Review of the Weather, for Fourth month 
(April), 1849, 


The average temperature of the Fourth 
mouth for this meridian and latitude is, for a 
series of years, 51 4-57 degrees, and the ave- 
rage of the month just clused was 51 1-20, 
being a small (raction only colder than the mean 
of many years. During the fore part of the 
mouth the weather was temarkably fine, wester- 
ly winds prevailing from the Ist to the 17th, in- 
clusive, but one day is marked as cloudy, and on 
one other day some rain fell. ‘The mornings 
of the 15th and 16th were cold, the mercury 
being at 27 at sunrise, and ice remaining in 
the gutters nearly all day; yet the cold was 
more severe both north and south of us. A 
friend writing from Fredericksburg, Va., says: 
«“ The mercury was 84 on the 13th, 29 on the 
14th, and 20 on the 15th; the apple and peach 
trees are in bloom.” ‘Throughout the Southern 
States, including Florida, the frost was severe ; 
cotton was destroyed in the low grounds, and 
was replanted ; other crops, as wheat, pota- 
toes, and fruit, are said to have been much in- 
jared, or destroyed in portions of the South. 
In St. John’s, N. B., a man is said to have pe- 
rished with the cold, 

On the afternoon of the 18th a snow-storm 
came on in Philadelphia, and continued with 
increased severity during the evening and part 
of the night; a strong wind blew at the time 


from the west, and this with a temperature of 


36 constituted one of the most severe storms 
of the past season. On the morning of the 
19th the snow was about 4 inches deep on the 
roofs in town, but had nearly disappeared by 
evening. Much of the latter part of the month 
has been cloudy, cold, and cheerless, with fre- 
quent drizzly rain, The wind, and the lower 
clouds have generally moved from the north 
during the cold weather, but when these clouds 











as well as different electric condition; and 
when, under these circumstances, they are 


| 


The morning of the 19th was cold. Ther- 
mometer at 29 only, and the roofs covered 


brought together, electricity is evolved, and a | with four inches of snow; on the earth not 


tempest ensues ; condensation takes place, and 
rain falls. However, more frequently one 
stratum of clouds, from its greater specific 
levity, is borne far above the other, and no 
such contact takes place. 


of the month, and though checked, and some 
of the less hardy leaves and blossoms scathed 
by the severe frosts, their beauty is already 
nearly restored ; and as the mean temperature 
of the month was scarcely below the average, 
it is probable that Flora will wear a robe not 
less comely than is her wont, on this, her natal 
day. 

The American Larches, pinus microcarpa, 
(Hacmatack of the North,) in Independence 
Square, have assumed the most lively green ; 
its radiating tufis of linear leaves give to this 
tree an evergreen look, while its hardy cha- 
racter, graceful form, and early foliage, en- 
title it to a high place in our regard. 

The same square contains the most vigorous 
of the exotics, (Paulina Imperialis) presented 
to the city some four years since, aud planted 
in thé several public squares. ‘This tree seems 


hardy, and in rapidity of growth resembles 
its fellow countryman, f us, so com- 


mon ig onr streets ¢ ities aratively a new 
importation from Japan, and matured its seeds 
in Europe for the first time, | think, so lately 
as five or six years ago; and yet, the speci- 
men alluded to has a fine cluster of blossom 
buds on its topmost branch, and if it has 
escaped the late frost we may soon witness the 
expanding of its blossoms, and the maturiny 
of its seeds the present season, In Washing. 
ton Square, the double flowering cherry is fast 
crowning itself with white, and the red-bud is 
putting on its covering of purple. 

By our daily record it appears that— 

From the Ist to the 6th the weather was 
fair, with a south and west wind—some ice on 
the morning of the 2d; highest mid-day tem- 
perature 64, 

On the 7th and 8th still fair; mercury at 
70 at mid-day, apricot in bloom. Wind 
westerly. 

The 9th was hazy in the morning, clear P. 
mu. Wind N. W. in the morning, and veered 
to the S. at 2 p. m.; thermometer 52 and 62. 

The 10th was overcast, with some rain, 
the first this month. Wind changed from N. 
to S.; thermometer 46 and 58. 

From the 11th to the 14th, inclusive, was 
fair. Wind N. and W.; thermometer from 
42 to 49 at sunrise, and from 48 to 70 at noon. 
Snow in Pittsburgh on the 14th. 

The 15th was clear but cold, with a west 
wind; thermometer at sunrise, and rose to 40 
only at noon. Good sleighing at Montpelier, 
Vermont. 

The 16th and 17th were still cold; ther- 


Vegetation was rapid during the first : 


a ee 


but that this great question of gradual eman- 
of slavery will soon be made, and will 


much remained, Wind N. W. 

The 20th and 21st were fine pleasant days, 
with aS. W. wind; thermometer 40 and 34 
at sunrise, and 50 and 54 at 2 pe. m. 

From the 22d to the 28th, inclusive, there 
was not one fair day. A N.E. wind prevailed, 
with slight drizzly rain, alternately with huge 
floating clouds and transient sunshine. The 
morning temperature varied from 46 to 56, 
and the afiernoon from 54 to 67. 

‘The 29th was fair and pleasant, but cool ; 
thermometer 53 to 64. Wind N. 

The 30th was clear and cool in the a. m., 
with a west wind, which changed to S. E., and 
the thermometer rose from 44 at sunrise to 70 
at 2 Pp. M. 

We have put down 20 days as clear, and 8 
as cloudy. Some rain fell on 6 days, and 
snow on 2, The whole quantity of rain and 
snow for the month, as observed at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, was 1? inches. 

The highest temperature of the month was 
70, the lowest 27, and the mean, as given 
above, was 51!, P. 5S. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month Ist, 1849, 


P. S.—In our review of last month, the 31st 
day was, without Gregorian, or other sufficient 
authority, stricken {rom the calendar. [t was 
well entitled to notice, as the warmest day of 
the month; still, the average temperature, as 
given for the month, would have varied but 
a small fraction by its insertion. 





The Great Bridge at Wheeling, Va.—The 
people of Wheeling are going on rapidly with 
the construction of their vast bridge across the 
Ohiv river, the span of which will be 10:0 
feet, and its height above low water 97 feet, 
to avoid obstructing the steamboats. It will 
cost about a quarter of a million of dollars. 

—— 

Emancipation in Missouri.—The St. Louis 
New Era, speaking of the progress of anti- 
slavery sentiment in the slave States, says: 
* In our own State there can remain no doubt 


have to be met.” 





Queer Property.—A New Orleans paper 
advertises for sale one “undivided half of a 
negro.” 





THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 5, 1849. 








In the brief notice of our Yearly Meeting in 
last week's number, we accidentally omitted to 
mention that the proposition coming from our 
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brethren of New York for a conference of! 
committees from the different Yearly Meetings, | 
to assemble in the Seventh month next, in| 
Baltimore, obtained the solid consideration of | 
the meeting, but way did not open to move in| 
the matter, 





A Friend residing at some distance inquires, 
«Why do you not tell us something of the 
Women’s Yearly Meeting? | always feel in- 
terested in hearing how they got on; there 
seems a blank in ‘The Friend,’ when we 
hear but one side.” 

Women’s meeting we understand was large, 
and held with much solemnity and weight. 
The proportion of young women was as great 
as usual, and their general appearance and de- 
portment gave comfort to their elder Friends. 
When the queries and answers were read, 
much appropriate counsel was communicated, 
inciting the members to increased faithfulness, 
and to examine scrupulously into their motives 
to action, and the standard by which they 
were governed in their habits of living; and 
the young people were cautioned against the 
influences of the fashions of a corrupt world 
around them, and lightly esteeming the Chris- 
tian testimonies which substantial Friends have 
from the beginning felt religiously bound to 
support. 

‘The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
sent by the Men’s meeting were very accept- 
able and interesting, introducing them into 
sympathy with their brethren in the arduous 
duties which pertain to that station, The re- 
port on the causes and circumstances of the 
New England division, we are told, was listened 
to with deep interest, and as with a number of 
the brethren, gave many of them a clearer un- 
derstanding of the matter than they had before. 
They received and replied to epistles from all 
the Yearly Meetings with which they corres- 
pond; and their annual assembly closed on 
Sixth-day afiernoon under a feeling of as great 
quietude and ingathering of spirit, as some of 
them ever witnessed ; and the prevailing trust 
and hope was, that the Great Head of the 
Church was bringing them into nearer fellow- 
ship with himself, and with one another in 
Him; harmony having prevailed throughout 
their solemnity ; which they regarded as an- 
other favour from his Divine hand. 





“A Review of the Causes and Consequences 
of the Mexican War. By Witttam Jay. 
Boston : Benjamin B, Mussey & Co.; Uriah 
Hunt & Co., Philadelphia ; M. W. Dodd, 
New York. 1849.”—12mo, pp. 353. 


We have received a volume with the fore- 
going title. In the introduction the author 
says: “The Review has far lofiier objects 
than those of an historical record. It aims to 
recommend and enforce the duty of preserving 
Peace, by exhibiting the wickedness, the base- 
ness, and the calamitous consequences of a 
victorious War, effecting all the ends for which 
it was waged. It seeks to warn the country 
against that admiration of military prowess, 
which, by degrading in the public estimation 
the virtues which conduce to the happiness 
and security of society, and by fostering the 





















THE FRIEND. 
arts and passions which minister to human 
destruction, is corrupting the morals and jeop- 
arding the liberties of the Republic. It strives 
to excite the abhorrence of the good for that 
statesmanship which seeks the aggrandize- 
ment of the country in defiance of the laws of 
God; while by presenting a true portrait of 
the patriot, it would fain afford some aid in 
detecting spurious resemblances.” 

The work commences with the early efforts 
to wrest Texas from Mexico, and traces the 
principal events of the war both in the field 
and the legislature. The concluding chapter, 
the 37th, is on “ War, and the means of pre- 
vention.” The work, so far as we may judge 
from a cursory glance through it, appears to 
be ably executed, and it is our intention here- 
afier to offer some selections. 





War, famine, and pestilence, are still pro- 
ducing their desolating effects in different parts 
of Europe. 

The following is condensed from recent 
papers. 

The late steamer brings intelligence that 
hostilities have recommenced between Den- 
mark and Prussia; and the Danish fleet at- 
tempting to take the fortress of Eckernford were 
defeated, and two of the vessels captured ; 
in this engagement about 300 men are said to 
have fallen. A victory is reported to have 
been gained by the Hungarian forces over the 
Austrians, and the latter to have lost 1300 
men. Brescia, a town in Austrian Italy, hav- 
ing revolted, afler.a siege of 8 days, the ruins 
of what was fell into possession 
of the Austria al Reyman sat down 
before the walls with 3290 men and six can- 
non. The terms of arrangement which he 
offered not being accepted, he divided his force 
into five detachments, each of which attacked 
one of the gates. The artillery of the citadel 
opened its fire at the same time, The strug- 
gle was terrible, as each house was taken by 
assault ; and one account says, the inhabitants 
that were in the streets, were driven at the 


not slain were burnt alive, The town, says 
one of the papers, being surrounded by the 
Austrians, there was no possibility of escape, 
and the carnage was immense.—Rome though 
quiet, is unsettled. 
Gaeta. The king of Naples was preparing 
for an attack on the Sicilians, having been 
hitherto restrained by an apprehended rising 
of the Calabrians. ‘The people of Genoa have 
gained a temporary triumph, and Tuscany is 
preparing to resist the further encroachments 
of Austria. 

The cholera is making sad ravages amongst 
the troops in the several quarters of Paris. It 
is believed the dampness of the weather has 
contributed much to the development of the 
disease. : 

In Ireland the reports from the District Poor 
Law Inspectors record a volume of misery 
most disspiriting to glance over. Every page 


of this book which is to be laid before Parlia- 
ment, teems with evidence of the exemplary 
patience of the unhappy peasantry, under suf- 
ferings that have no parallel in the history of 
the civilized world. The parish of Connaught 








is said to be almost a desolation. The num- 
ber of inhabitants it is calculated is reduced 
from 12,000 to 6000 ; and the creatures that 
still live and move there, may be termed an 
accumulation of dead and dying humanity, 
rather than what is meant by a population.— 
The Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland died 
with cholera, after an attack of nine hours 
duration. The destitution and disease in the 
Southern and Western provinces have become 
really alarming ; yet, says a reporter in Gal- 
way, there is no medical aid; the people are 
left to perish without food, without medicine ; 
even a grave is not to be had for money. 
Truly this is lamentable in a Christian land! 

What a fearful picture does the state of 
things in Europe present! Would such dread- 
ful doings be permitted by a merciful and be- 
neficent Almighty Parent, if the Christian 
nations were nations of sincere, humble Chris- 
tians? And when we turn our eyes to our 
own Continent, what wickedness is prevailing 
and rapidly on the increase. Private wrong 
and debauchery, prepare the way for public 
outbreaks of violence and destruction. Were 
it not for mercy still extended from the Ruler 
of nations, what have we to protect us from 
the lawless outrages of infuriated mobs, Our 
neighbours in Canada appear to be in a great 
ferment. May nothing be said or done by the 
citizens of the United States to promote a state 
of anarchy and misrule, It may spread like 
fire into our own borders. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received of Moses Frazier, per Elizabeth Haworth, 
Ohio, $2, to 33, vol. 23; Nathan S. Martin, $2, to 33, 
vol. 23; Mary Yerkes, per J. W. $1, to 52, vol. 22; 
Elisha Stabbs, $1, to 52, vol. 22, and for Richard T'al- 
bert, $2, vol. 22; William Green, Barnesville, O., $4, 
vols. 21 and 22. 


——_— 
Marniep, in Friends’ Meeting, Tuckerton, N. J., 


| Third month 22d, Josern H. Cook, of Philadelphia, to 
Anna Puaro, of the former place. 





, on Fifth-day, the 26th ult., at Friends’ meet- 


point of the bayonet into the houses, and those | ing, Gwynedd, Montgomery county, Pa., Tuomas 


isTaR, of Abington, to Priscitia, daughter of Ep- 
warp Fou ke, of the former place. 





Diep, at his residence, near Salem, O., on the 28th 
The Pope remains at of Second month, last, of bronchitis, afler a lingering 


illness of more than three years, Samvet Oxipnanrt, 

jin the 59th year of his age; a member of Salem 
Monthly and Particular Meetings. When first con- 
fined to his room in the Eleventh month last, he told 
a friend he was entirely resigned, and saw nothing in 
his way, having thought for a year that he should not 
live long. His cough becoming troublesome, so that 
he could not lie down to rest day or night, be said, in 
allusion thereto, “ 1 am a poor afflicted creature, but 
I spend many happy hours, which takes away half 
my saffering.” At one time being so low that his at- 
tendants thought he could not long survive, after giv- 
ing pertinent.counsel to some of his children on the 
subject of dress, he added, “ What a happy thing it 
is to be ready to meet death!” At another time said, 
he had seen mofe real satisfaction since sitting in his 
chair, than in all his life before. He was not heard 
to utter a murmur; and abiding in patience, when 
the welcome messenger arrived, he quietly breathed 
his last, and is, we doubt not, in the enjoyment of a 
happy eternity. — 
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